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* BEHOLD IN THLSB WEAT LEISURE HOURS DEMSND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE 44ND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 





LOOKING OUT FOR THE FIRST SIGHT OF NIAGARA. 


THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 


CHAPTER XXV.—WHAT OCCURRED ON BOARD THE CARS FROM 
TROY TO NIAGARA FALIS, 

“Now then, ladies and gentlemen, all aboard if you 

please: cars start in less ’n five minutes.” 

Thus spoke the conductor of the Niagara Falls train, 
at the railway depdt in the city of Troy, N.Y., one 
morning about five weeks after the date of the events 
recorded in the preceding chapter. 

“This way for the Niagara cars, ladies; t’other’s the 
down-train to New York. Stop to Albany, ma’am ? 
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Yes; we start exact at eight: we shall be to Albany 
at a quarter past, and we start from Albany exact to 
the half-hour. ‘You'll hev time to run inter Broadway 
if ye be smart. Now, ladies and gentlemen, all aboard, 
all aboard !’”” 

There was a hurry-skurry of passengers, many of 
whom had come from a distance, and had slept at Troy 
during the night. Among these were two groups, the 
members of which were apparently strangers to each 
other, who entered the same car and were apparently 
alike bound to Niagara Falls. 

One of these parties, whose baggage was marked 
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«“ Acton, N.H.,” consisted of a stout, hale, elderly gen- 
tleman whose garb proclaimed him a glergyman ; his 
wife, a stout, comely matron apparently some years 
younger than himself; his daughter, a pretty, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed girl of eighteen years; and a tall, good- 
looking young man of five or six and twenty, who 
seemed to pay particular attention to the younger lady, 
whom he addressed as “cousin Mary.” The baggage of 
the other group was marked “ Wellfleet, Cape Cod, 
Mass.,” and the party comprised a short, stout, burly, 
middle-aged man, whose weather-beaten visage would 
have proclaimed him a sailor, even had not the fact 
been manifest in his dress and manner and his peculiar 
nautical phraseology; a ladylike young woman, with a 
very prepossessing cast of countenance; and a pretty 
little girl of some six or eight years of age, whose wealth 
of silky golden hair, and bright blue eyes, and childish 
grace had attracted the attention and called forth the 
admiration of many of the travellers, as they stood on 
the platform waiting for the cars, and whose exuberant 
delightat the novelty of travelling seemed to be infectious, 
and to communicate itself to those who gazed upon her. 
Several persons had stopped to speak a few words of 
kindness to the child, and had presented her with cakes 


and oranges, until the numerous natty little pockets in | 


her cloak and dress were unable to contain all the gifts. 
The oranges were continually dropping out, and rolling 
about the platform. As fast as the child secured one, 
another broke adrift, and called for another chase after 
it ; and so the game continued, seemingly quite as much 
“to the child’s delight as to her annoyance. 

At length, as soon as these two parties had entered one 
of the cars, a portly, smooth-faced gentleman, wrapped in 
a large blue Spanish cloak, whose- baggage consisted 
simply of one valise, which he carried in hig hand, and 
who had been, apparently, particularly interested in the 
gambols of the child, and had followed her about with 
his eyes whithersoever she went, said to the conductor, 
who was pointing out to him a seat in another, and a 
less crowded car— 

“No, thankee, conductor. I guess I'll follow into this 
ear. I like plenty of company when I’m travelling. 
If I find it too close I can shift into another car by-and- 
by.” . 

“ Don’t be too sure o’ that, mister,” replied the con- 
ductor. ‘ We shall be chokeful o’ passengers when we 
leave Albamy. If you’ll take my advice, you'll get into 
a good seat while you can.” : 

The traveller, however, was not to be persuaded. He 
persisted in entering the already crowded foremost car, 
and took a seat immediately behind that occupied by the 
seafaring gentleman and the little girl, the seat in front 
of them being occupied by the young woman of their 
party. Onarange with them on the opposite side of the 
car sat the party in which the reader may have recog- 
nised George Neville and the minister of Acton, with 
his wife and daughter; the seats they occupied being so 
disposed that they could sit two and two, facing each 
other. 

Presently the train was in rapid motion, speeding 
towards the city of Albany—six miles distant—at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour. 

** A very pretty city, that we have just left,” observed 
Mr. Upton, to a gentleman on the seat behind him. 

“Yes, a mighty pooty city, Troy, with Mount Ida at 
one end, and Mount Olympus at t’other, and with its 
terraces of houses rising, one terrace above another, from 
River Street to Highth Strect,” replied the stranger ; 
“and a thriving city too. I’m a Trojan born and reared, 
and, I can tell you, we Trojans are proud of our city.” 
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“The street along the bank of the river seems to be 
the chief business street,” said Mr. Upton. 

“ Yes,” answered the stranger. ‘“ River Street ’s the 
main business street. The terraces up to Highth Street 
are mostly oceupied by private houses. With our thirty 
thousand inhabitants, I reckon we do pretty nigh as 
much bus’niss as Albany with three times as many.” 

“What description of business, chiefly?” asked Mr, 
Upton. 

“Oh, mister, pooty nigh everything. Hardware, rail- 
way-car building, shirt and collar making ’mongst the 
women folk, and a good spice of the carrying trade in 
grain and such-like on the river, down to New York. 
Then I guess we calculate on havin’ the handsomest 
and largest railway depdt* in all York State.” 

“We seem to be travelling over classic ground, at 
all events,” said George Neville, as, with a smile upon 
his face, he glanced his eyes over the long printed slip 
of paper, containing a ticket to be delivered up at each 
station on the route to Niagara, with which each pas- 
senger had been furnished on paying the fare at Troy. 
“ We've just left Troy, with Mounts Ida and Olympus, 
and I perceive that we shall pass through Rome, Syra- 
cuse, and Utica in the course of our journey.” 

** Jes’ so, mister,” replied the gentleman from Troy; 
“and thrivin’, pushin’ places all on ‘em. Not old 
tumble-down ruins, sich as them places air in the old 
world, I reckon how you're from the old country, 
friend?” 

George smiled assent. 

Never been to Niagara afore, I s’pose P” 

“ Never, sir. This will be my first visit.” 

“JT,” said Mr, Upton, “am an American born, and 
yet I almost feel shame to say I have never yet seen 
Niagara. Neither has my wife, nor my daughter.” 

“Nor me, neither, shipmet,” put in the seafaring 
gentleman, in whom the reader will have recognised 
Captain Jack, “ I’ma’Merican, I rayther think, though 
I may have my doubts upon that ar p’int, and I’ve been 
all over this yere 'yarsal world eenamost, yet I’ve never 
been to Niagara.” 

“Tt d¢ a singular fact,” observed Mr. Upton, “ that, 
although no foreigner who visits 6ur country is easy 
until he has seen Niagara Falls, there are thousands of 
Americans, living within easy travelling distance of the 
wonderful cataract, who have never seen it—thousands 
who live and die without having visited it.” 

“ And I presume,” said George, “ that every American 
traveller who visits England makes it his special 
business to visit Stratford-upon-Avon; yet there are 
thousands, even among educated Englishmen, who have 
never visited Shakespeare’s birthplace and grave. Still, 
Niagara Falls being considered as one of the grandest 
of the world’s wonders, I am surprised that the Falls 
are not more thought of by the American people.” 

“You ain’t no call to feel surprised, stranger,” said 
the Trojan. “ We’m got so many mighty big things in 
this great ccuntry o’ ourn, that we don’t ‘think nothin’ 
of what would astonish a stranger from the old world. 
Look to our forests, our prairies, our rivers, our lakes, 
our mountains! I tell you, stranger, natur’s on a grand 
scale in this country, and we air a mighfy tall, go-ahead 
sort o’ people. I reckon how the great American 
people themselves air the biggest wonder to the hull 
world besides.” 

_ “Thave longed since childhood to visit Niagara Falls,” 
said Miss Slowbury, now speaking for the first time 
since she had entered the car. ‘It has been a craving 
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I have dreamed of the cataract night after 
night. In my dreams I have been carried over the 
watery precipice into the black, unfathomable depths 
beneath, I have sailed over in ships. I have seen the 
waters of the torrent dancing in the bright sunlight, 
and gliding along, calm, smooth, and swift, beneath the 
cold, clear, placid light of the moon; and I have 
watched them when lashed into fury by the midnight 
storm, and at such times I have woke in terror, bathed 
jn perspiration, and every nerve quivering—fancying 
that I still beheld the lightning’s flash, and heard the 
awful thunder mingling with the loud, sullen roar of 
the cataract. The sound of the wind and rain on stormy 
nights, when—a child—I lived on a lonely part of the 
sea-coast in the State of New Jersey, has frequently 
conjured up such visions to my sleeping fancy; and 
though, while lying awake afterwards, I trembled in my 
bed as I recalled these visions to memory, I still used 
to long for a recurrence of such dreams; and now I 
dread lest, when I see the Falls, I shall be disappointed, 
as I have heard many people have been on finding that 
the reality did not equal the conceptions of their imagin- 
ations.” 

“T believe,” said Mr. Upton, “that though some 
persons profess to have felt disappointment at the first 
sight of Niagara Falls, no one ever yet quitted Niagara, 
after having visited the cataract again and again, with- 
out acknowledging that, after the first, and on every 
subsequent visit, they were more impressed with the 
solemn, awful grandeur of the ever-changing scene than 
they could have been by the realization of any picture 
their imaginations had conceived.” 

“That is some consolation, in case my fears should be 
verified, sir,” replied Miss Slowbury, with a smile. “I 
dare say,” she went on, “ you will think me a very silly, 
romantic young woman; but I want to feel awe-stricken 
with the scene. I wish to feel as I have sometimes 


with me. 


-fancied I should feel on such an occasion—that I am 


standing in the presence of the great Spirit of Crea- 
tion, and for the time being to forget all else in that 
awful presence -thus manifest in one of the grandest of 
his works.” 

“ Beg pardon, miss,” interposed the stranger who had 
so pertinaciously followed Captain Jack and his party 
into the car at Troy, and whom the reader may now be 
informed was our old acquaintance Mr. Swoop—“ I beg 
pardon, miss; but didn’t you say you came from Jersey 
StateP I’m a native of Pennsylvania, near the Jersey 
border, myself. May I ask from what part of Jersey 
State you hail from P” 

Whether Miss Slowbury was annoyed at the stranger’s 
impertinent curiosity, or whether she recognised in the 
voice—notwithstanding the disguise of a totally different 
style of dress—that of a person who had on a previous 
occasion pestered her with impertinent questions, to 
which she did not care to reply, she answered curtly, and 
with visible annoyance— 

“T left New Jersey when quite a child, sir, and have 
few recollections of the names of places. Moreover, I 
cannot conceive how it can interest a stranger to be 
made acquainted with the namo of my birthplace.” 

“If you hey your doubts ’bout your birthplace, my 
lass,” said Captain Jack, “ which is a sarcumstance I can 
well onderstand, seeing that it is the same in my case, I 
don’t see how you ar’ called upon noways to cl’ar up 
them doubts agin your will, even if you wer’ able go to 
do;” and, having delivered himself of this lucid speech 
in his customary oracular style, the Captain faced about, 
and favoured the prying lawyer with a penetrating and 
somewhat threatening stare. 





“No offence meant,” he muttered, and thenceforward 
he remained silent until the cars were leaving the depdt 
at Albany. He had quitted the car for a few minutes, 
and, on his return, he offered Miss Slowbury a small 
paper of fancy biscuits, and asked her whether she would 
like a glass of wine, at the same time directing her at- 
tention to a small flat bottle that he carried in the breast- 
pocket of his coat. 

“No, thank you, sir,” answered the young woman. 
“ I stand in no need of refreshments at present, and we 
have with us all that we are likely to require during the 
journey to Niagara.” 

In no wise abashed, Mr. Swoop now offered to take 
the vacant seat by Miss Slowbury’s side, when Captain 
Jack, who had been watching the lawyer’s proceedings, 
rose from his own seat beside little Alice, and, darting 
an angry look at the intruder upon the privacy of his 
party, said— . 

“T tell’ee what, my lass: if we tarn over that ar seat 
o yourn, as these genelmen and ladies opposite hao 
done, thar’ll just be room for us three and your carpet- 
bag; and then we shall sit wees-a-wee, as they call it, and 
hey our own company to ourselves, snug and cumfor’ble, 
and keep out strangers.” 

Suiting the action to the words, he turned over Miss 
Slowbury’s seat, and thus effectually shut out the stran- 
ger, who, so long as there remained a vacant seat in 
the car (and, notwithstanding the prognostications of 
the conductor, there were several), could not in common 
decency force his society upon them. 

Mr. Swoop, however, made no further attempts to do 
so, and, throughout the remainder of the long day’s 
journey of three hundred miles, he remained silent, 
though his ears were open to catch every word that was 
uttered by his travelling companions. 

It was near midnight when the cars drew near Niagara. 
The passengers were thoroughly weary after the long 
day’s journey, during which they had travelled on in- 
cessantly, with the exception of two stoppages of half an 
hour each at Rome and Syracuse. One-half the people 
in the cars had fallen asleep; nevertheless, they all 
waked up now. Many of them had never visited 
Niagara; and these were eagerly looking out into the 
night to catch the first glimpse of the Falls, and strain- 
ing their ears to catch the first sound of the roaring 
waters. <A general feeling of awe seemed to impress the 
whole of the travellers, though some were more affected 
than others. The lamps suspended from the roof of the 
car shone upon many a pale, eager face, peering anxiously 
into the midnight gloom. 

Those who had visited Niagara before became oracles 
for the moment. Among these was the gentleman from 
Troy, with whom, and with each other, both Mr. Upton’s 
and Captain Jack’s parties had frequently conversed 
during the journey. 

“Take my advice, ladies and gentlemen, and don’t 
look out of the car till I tell you,” said the Trojan, who, 
though he had seen Niagara a score of times, was little 
less excited than the rest. ‘* We’re a good fifteen mile 
from the village yet, and you won’t hear nothing of the 
roar of the cataract at this distance, with the rattling of 
the cars, and with the wind here away at sou’-west. It’s 
all gammon ’bout hearing the noise of the Falls forty 
mile off, as some silly school-books say. I did hea 
the sound thirty mile off once, but it was on a calm day, 
and what little wind was stirring was blowing right from 
Niagara; and I wasn’t on board a railway car, nuther. 
But wait: we'll take a turn in the track directly—Ili 
tell you -when to look—and then, in a gap through the 
woods, you'll sce the Falls, twelve mile off. Ay, and 
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you'll hear the noise of the waters, too, if you listen; for 
there’s a cleft in the rocks, in a straight line from that 
turn, which somehow conveys the sound.” 

“ How far distant is this turn or curve in the road of 
which you speak P” asked Mr. Upton, almost in a whisper, 
as if he felt that it were a sort of sacrilege to speak aloud 
at this moment. 

“ Only three miles,” replied the gentleman from Troy. 

The three miles were soon sped over. Presently the 
Trojan rose from his seat and stood gazing out of one 
of the open windows of the car. : ° 

“ Be ready—I’ll tell you when. Don’t look till I give 
the word,” he said, now speaking in 1 low tone of voice, 
as if awed himself by his near approach to the stupendous 
cataract, or impressed by the awe-stricken looks and 
the silence—broken only by the quick, short breathing— 
of his travelling cémpanions. Again he gazed from the 
open window, while the eyes of his fellow-travellers were 
fixed upon him. 

“Now! Look! look!” he presently cried, without 
moving from his position, but raising his forefinger, and 
keeping it raised and pointed in the direction of the 
Falls. 

In a moment every eye was gazing out of the open 
windows of the car into the midnight gloom. A dense 
mass of forest scarcely discernible amid the darkness 
was all that was visible; but the next moment the train 
flew round a sudden curve on the track, a wide gap ap- 
peared in the mass of dark foliage, opening into a long 
vista of perspective, and in the far distance, seeming to 
extend from the earth to the heavens, clearly defined 
against the black, rugged rocks, and the almost equally 
black midnight sky, appeared a belt of light amidst 
which silvery coruscations perpetually danced and played, 
now brightly flashing, now fading into indistinctness, 
and then again flashing forth into brightness and 
daazling the eyes of the fascinated gazers. The moon 
had just risen above the level of the forest trees as the 
train flew past the gap, and her pale beams played upon 
the belt of light, increasing its intensity and adding to 
the brilliancy of its coruscations, lighting up some por- 
tion of the long vista, and throwing other parts, by con- 
trast, into deeper gloom ; while, borne upon the midnight 
air and softened by the distance into a strange, weird, 
unearthly melody, there sounded in the ears of the 
breathless listeners the sullen, ceaseless roar of the 
mighty cataract. 

“Niagara!” exclaimed the gentleman from Troy, 
softly, yet distinctly, as, turning from the window, he 
faced his travelling companions, though his finger still 
pointed towards the Falls. 

“ Niagara!” repeated a dozen awe-stricken voices, in 
a similar low, distinct whisper; and one or two of the 
more susceptible female passengers, whose pale faces, as 
seen by the feeble light of the lamp suspended from the 
roof of the car, betrayed the intensity of the emotions 
they experienced as they drew near the great waterfall, 
sobbed forth hysterically, as if relieved from a tension of 
feeling that had become almost unendurable, “ Niagara 
at last! Niagara!” 

All this passed in the space of a few moments. No 
sympathy with human emotions had the iron steeds of 
the fast-flying train. The gap in the forest was soon 
shut out frem view; again the cars plunged deep into 
the shadow of the dark, impenetrable “ bush” that lined 
the railroad on either side, and whirled onward towards 
their destination. A few moments more, and the train 
neared the depdt at the village of the Falls; and now, 
though the cataract was not visible, the roar of the rush- 
ing waters was distinctly heard, reyerberating in the ears 
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of the strangers like the boom of distant-thunder. The . 
ground, as they alighted from the cars, seemed to shake 
beneath their feet, and the roof of the depdt, and the 
surrounding houses, to vibrate sensibly with the con- 
cussion of the air. It seemed strange to the travellers 
to see the carters and porters at the depdt seeking for 
fares, and urging the superior excellences of this or that 
hotel, as if Niagara Falls were a hundred miles distant. 
They wondered how these men could thus ply their 
trade, as if they were in some ordinary village. They 
could not conceive that, to the inhabitants of the Village 
of the Falls, the mighty cataract is but a mere common- 
place attraction to draw strangers to the spot, and add 
to the prosperity of the place. They neither hear nor 
heed the thunder of the Falls, nor the grandeur of this 
mightiest of nature’s handiworks. To them Niagara is 
an every-day affair, a place of business and dollars. 

The two parties had agreed during the journey to go 
to the same hotel, and they chose the International. At 
this hotel they were speedily set down, and supper was 
ordered; for they were hungry as well as fatigued with 
their long journey. But they could not rest content with- 
out paying an immediate visit to the Falls while their sup- 
per was being prepared ; and, hiring one of the loungers 
about the hotel to show them the way, though the sound 
might have guided them to the spot, they set forth, 
after midnight, to get their first near view of the stu- 
pendous cataract. A few minutes’ walk was sufficient 
to carry them to the place they sought. The moon was 
now shining brightly, high in the heavens, and shedding 
a halo of silvery light over the village, and as they drew 
nearer and nearer to the shores of the Niagara River the 
sound of the falling waters was almost deafening to 
their unaccustomed ears. Still it was not until they 
were close to the brink of the precipice that rises from 
the fathomless depths of the narrow river that they 
could see the Falls. At length, however, they took a 
sudden turn from the road, and there, full before them, 
apparently not a hundred yards distant from the height 
on which they stood, they beheld, disclosed in all its 
indescribable majesty and beauty, the magnificent Horse- 
shoe Fall. 





MR. BULL, OF NEWPORT PAGNELL, 
AND HIS FRIENDS COWPER AND NEWTON. 

Axsout twenty years ago we paid a visit to Newport 
Pagnell, that quiet little town of which fame, whispering 
through guide-books, can only say that it has two inns, 
the “ Swan” and “ Anchor,” a large Gothic church with 
an epitaph by Cowper on one of the tomb-stones, and 
a good many lace-makers. We did not put up at the 
“ Swan” or the “ Anchor,” but were hospitably enter- 
tained by the Reverend Thomas Palmer Bull, in a com- 
modious house with a pleasant garden, then rich in 
midsummer flowers, and commanding an extensive pros- 
pect over meadows brightly green, where cattle grazed, 
suggestive of peace and plenty. In spite of all that 
has been said to the disadvantage of that part of Bucks, 
we remember the picture at the back of Mr. Bull's 
house as eminently English, and worthy of transference 
to Cooper’s canvas. But what rendered the visit most 
memorable was our more intimate acquaintance with the 
family of the Bulls, and the numerous new associations 
formed in our mind with the life of their ancestor and 
his two distinguished friends Cowper and Newton. 

Of course we made an excursion to Olney, and dis- 
cerned from afar the lofty spire of the parish church, 
and watclied the winding of the Ouse, with its water- 
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lilies, and crossed the four-arched bridge, which, “ with 
its wearisome, but needful length, bestrides the wintry 
flood,” and rambled along the one street, with its houses 
of stone and thatch, and then paused in the midst of the 
market-place, with its ugly pump and graceful tree, to 
look at a building at one corner, taller than its neigh- 





COWPER’S HOUSE AT OLNEY. 


bours—a building divided into two tenements, with two 
narrow doors, and plenty of narrow windows, the archi- 
tecture about the middle of the last century, and the 
appearance of the whole, when we saw it, indicative of 
decline and decay* after seeing better days. There lived 
William Cowper. We forget whether we were told the 
two houses were in his time.one; at any rate, there was 
little to recall the image of comfort the poet paints in 
connection with his Olney home. We looked over the 
rooms and sauntered through the garden, with its gravel 
walk and summer-house, and would scarcely believe 
what is described in the “Task” could have been so 
small and so humble, though the “ Correspondence” tells 
us the whole was thirty yards long, “affording but im- 
different scope to the locomotive faculty.” But the 
memory of the bard, and Mrs. Unwin, and the parish 
clergyman John Newton, and the hares, lifted the poor 
little place above the low level of its reality into the 
fairest regions of dreamland. On our way back to 
Newport Pagnell we stopped at Weston Underwood, 
where Cowper also lived; looked over the “neat and com- 
fortable abode in one of the prettiest villages of the 
kingdom,” as he describes it— 


** Where Ouse, slow winding through a level plain, 
Conducts the eye along her sinuous course ;’’ 


deciphered the two sad lines on the window-shutter— 


S* Farewell, dear scenes, for ever closed to me: 
Oh, for what sorrows must I now exchange ye ?”— 


returned to Newport Pagnell; and, sitting in the study 





* The house is now the property of Mr. Collingridge, of ‘‘The City 
Press.’ It is in good repair, and occupied by a milliner and dressmaker. 
The entrance to the garden is now at some distance, in connection with 
another property. The summer-house is in good preservation, hut scrib- 
bled over with the names of innumerable pilgrims, i 





of our host, with the walls well lined with goodly volumes 
of divinity and various literature, we were feasted with a 
sight of mss. and other relics of his father, William Bull, 
and his two friends. There were piles of letters, and 
the ms. of Cowper’s translation of Madame Guyon, and 
the beautiful portrait of that remarkable lady which Mr. 
Bull rode several miles to see, to be rewarded for the 
journey by a present of the picture. And then came 
anecdotes about Cowper and Newton, and how our friend 
Mr. Bull, the “ little Tommy” of the correspondence with 
Newton, used to accompany his father on his visit to 
Olney; how he remembered the appearance and be- 
haviour of Cowper—his mingled cheerfulness and melan- 
choly, his playing with his knife and fork when grace 
was said, to show he took no part in the wership—and 
his once beginning, in a moment of forgetfulness, to sing 
one of his own beautiful hymns, and then suddenly paus- 
ing because he thought he had no part or lot in the 
matter. Reminiscences of Thornton were introduced, 
and, altogether, what our venerable friend communicated 
impelled us to urge upon him a request that he would 
favour the world with a book containing all the know- 
ledge and some of the mss. he possessed, illustrative of 
men worthy to be held in everlasting remembrance. 
We understood from him it was his intention to do so, 
and we learn that in prosecution of his design he made 
several memoranda, but never completed his purpose. 
He died a few years since, and we often think of him as 
a truly Christian gentleman, whose urbanity and in- 
artificial politeness gave a charm to his society—whose 
solid knowledge and strong natural understanding gave 
weight to his opinions~whose domestic virtues as a 
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Christian parent formed the character and guided the 
ways of his children, now full of reverence for his 
memory. These impressions with regard to that most 
excellent man were confirmed and corroborated by 





numerous friends, whom we had tho pleasure of meeting 
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last October twelvemonth, on the occasion of the 
services then held to celebrate the extraordinary occur- 
rence of a ministry continued for a century in the same 
place, in unbroken succession by grandfather, son, and 
grandson. The present pastor, the Reverend Josiah 
Bull, is the son of the Reverend W. P. Bull, and the 
grandson of the Reverend W. Bull. 

In the anticipation of the centenary services just 
referred to, our friend, as ministerial representative of 
so remarkable a family, and as the possessor of the ss. 
and relics mentioned, wisely determined to accomplish 
what his father only designed, and the Memorials* now 
before us (in a second edition) are the result. We avail 
ourselves of the volume to present our readers with a few 
notices of Cowper and Newton’s friend—‘a man of 
letters and of genius,” and master of a fine imagination ; 
whose journeys to Olney, and conversations there, had 
so much to do with the immortal production of the 
gentle poet and the evangelical divine, names lastingly 
identified with that little town; whose letters to his 
friends are so instructive and delightful ; whose personal 
influence in Newport Pagnell and throughout the 
county, as a man of God and a teacher of Christianity, 
was a tower of strength; and whose foundation of 
Newport Pagnell College, with its various agencies fot 
good, marks a memorable event in the history of evan- 
gelical Christianity in the Midland counties. 

Mr. Bull had a remarkable memory, a power which 
manifested itself especially when he was a boy. When 
twelve or thirteen, he was taken to Weston Favel to hear 
the well-known James Hervey preach, on condition that he 
should repeat the sermon on returning from church, which 
he did with ease. It is several years since we visited 
Weston Favel, but we have a distinct recollection of the 
churchyard, the church, and the ivy; and this gives pe- 
culiar point to the following description of the place, the 
preacher, and the sermon, as we find it in the Memorials. 
Mr. Bull related “ that, although it was only an ordinary 
service, the church was crowded to excess, and that the 
windows were removed that the people outside might 
hear. Mr. Hervey was then in the last stage of a con- 
sumption, was pale and thin, and when he stretched 
out his hand, as the sun shone upon it, it was almost 
transparent. There was one passage in the sermon to 
which Mr. Bull would sometimes refer. Mr. Hervey 
was speaking of the remains of corruption in a good 
man while in this world. ‘You have observed,’ he 
said, ‘the walls on either side the path leading to this 
church. They are covered, as you .know, with ivy. 
Now you may pluck off the leaves and break off the 
branches so that none of them shall be seen on the out- 
side; but the roots of the plant have so worked them- 
selves into the wall that it would be impossible entirely 
to eradicate them without taking down the wall and 
not leaving one stone upon another. And so must this 


frail body be taken down; and then, and not till then, [ 


shall we get rid of the remains of a degenerate nature.’ ” 
Mr. Bull’s memory was allied to inventiveness and per- 
severance. A bad workman finds fault with his tools: 
an ingenious workman will contrive to make his own 
tools, if he cannot get fitting ones in any other way. 
Nothing shows genius more than the devices of self- 
taught men. The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties 
has led to original contrivances which may well astonish 
those who have never lacked the aid of a grammar- 
school, a library, and a college. William Bull, without 
tutor, grammar, or lexicon, taught himself Hebrew by 
the simple help of the Hebrew letters heading the 
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successive sections of the hundred and nineteenth psalm. 
The first word in the Hebrew of Genesis he knew must 
mean either in, or in the beginning. He looked at his 
concordance for other places where the word beginning 
occurred, and, finding the same letters, wrote down 
Berashecth ; and thus, with amazing pains, proceeded to 
make out the text, word by word, till he had formed 
for himself a rude lexicon, and at length a grammar, 
and was able to read the Hebrew Bible tolerably well. 
What he learned after this fashion he did not soon for- 
get. Set to study Ruddiman’s Rudiments, he, in a 
fortnight, made himself perfect master of the book, and 
thus laid a good foundation for his subsequent acquaint- 
ance with the Latin tongue. 

This self-taught youth, when he became a student at 
Daventry College, then under the presidency of Dr. 
Ashworth, a successor in that capacity to Dr. Doddridge, 
availed himself diligently of his advantages, and laid the 
basis of respectable scholarship. He studied the classics, 
but made theology, in all its departments, the main 
business of life. Few men read more extensively or 
more carefully. He perused the Fathers, went through 
Augustine, accumulated a good library, and read night 
and day, always making notes. Whilst an orthodox 
divine of the Calvinistic type, glorying much in “the 
doctrines of grace,” he had in his soul an element of 
mysticism, such as often appears in men of vivid fancy 
and of deep feeling, as well as full of anxious thought— 
an element manifesting itself in sympathy with the 
mysteries of the universe, of religion, and of God; and 
hence the interest Mr. Bull felt in the hymns of Madame 
Guyon, and the desire to induce Cowper to translate 
them. His scholarship, theological learning, orthodoxy, 
and large sympathies eminently fitted him to preside 
over the college at Newport Pagnell, in the foundation 
of which John Newton took great interest, and for the 
support of which the benevolent Mr. Thornton con- 
tributed munificently. It was based on catholic prin- 
ciples, though in point of fact training Nonconfermist 
ministers, and, after being successfully conducted for a 
long period by Mr. Bull’s son and grandson, was given 
up a few years ago. 

Mr. Bull, highly esteemed as a learned divine and 
professor, had a wider reputation as a popular preacher. 
Impressed with the infinite importance of evangelical 
religion, and giving himself to the service of God in the 
ministry of the Gospel, it was soon discovered that he 
was gifted with remarkable eloquence. His preaching, 
from the commencement attractive, seems to have become 
increasingly so the older he grew; and, when an aged 
man, the force and unction of his sermons, and their 
consequent popularity, were greater than ever. “He 
was a chief favourite at the Tabernacle for a long course 
of years; and when, above seventy, he preached a fare- 
well sermon at ‘Surrey,’ it was said there had never been 
so many people in the chapel on such an occasion. 
Rowland Hill greatly admired his preaching. A spice of 
comic eccentricity appeared at times in his discourses. 
In his days afternoon congregations were always large; 
and, in summer-time, not unfrequently drowsiness would 
overcome the hearers. Observing this to be: the case, 
on one occasion Mr. Bull said, in a loud tone, ‘ My chest 
aches very much, and I will sit down and rest till you 
are all awake, and then I will proceed.’ Another time, 
under similar circumstances, he paused, took up a Greek 
Testament, and began to read. The sleepers were at 
once aroused, and all looked on with wonder, and some 
thought the old gentleman was struck. But, looking up 
from his book, he said, ‘Well, I thought you could 
understand Greek as well as English when you were 
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asleep. Now I will put this aside, and go on with my 
sermon.” Here is another story about slecpy hearers. 
“ My grandfather,” says the biographer, “ had a servant 
very subject to this infirmity, and he was resolved, if 
possible, to cure him of it. Towards the close of his 
sermon, on one occasion, he saw the old man very 
soundly asleep in the gallery. He told the congregation 
that he wished the usual hymn after the sermon to be 
omitted, and begged they would leave the chapel as 
quietly as possible, ‘ because,’ said he, ‘I see my ser- 
yant asleep, and I don’t want you to awake him.’ The 
people did as they were requested, and the man was 
left to awake in an empty chapel, He was greatly 
annoyed, and dreaded to meet his master. But he 
never said a word to him then or afterwards. This 
person told my informant, his nephew, who, within the 
last twenty years, inquired of him as to the accuracy 
of the story, that he never slept again during Divine 
service, & positive dread coming over him whenever he 
was inclined to do so. I may just add that there are 
many tales of this class still current which are wholly 
without foundation. 

“Apart from these eccentricities, his preaching was 
characterized by most of those elements which give 
power toa sermon. The impression produced by his 
efforts was sometimes very extraordinary. His addresses 
were often very original, sometimes very elaborate and 
well reasoned; always more or less eloquent, and cha- 
racterized by a remarkable depth and earnestness of 
feeling. His quaint touches of thought, and occasional 
familiarity of illustration, added to their impression. 
Closely did he follow the example of the apostle in 
preaching Christ and him crucified. His love to the 
Saviour, as is evident from his letters, was most ardent. 
Once in the pulpit, when he quoted the words, ‘ About the 
ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, 
Eli, lama sabachthani?’ he covered his face with his 
hands, and burst into tears. Unable to conclude the 
sentence, he said, ‘You know the rest.’ Often he would 
speak of the blessedness of the heavenly world in the 
most glowing terms. It is only a few weeks since I was 
told by a very old lady, who distinctly remembered his 
preaching, that ‘when he spoke of heaven it was as 
if he carried you there. His imagination was wonder- 
ful.” 

Mr. Bull was genial, full of humour, and with a spice 
of wit. There was a person in Newport Pagnell given 
to say things which he thought smart. Carrying his 
gun one morning, he passed Mr. Bull as he stood at his 
door, and said to him, “I am going to shoot a greater 
fool than myself if I can find him.” “ Then,” said the 
divine, “you had better go home, Mr. Knibb, and have 
your breakfast first.” From achild he had a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, and, when very young, went to hear a 
rustic preacher, who took for his text, “ Write, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord,” and proceeded to 
distribute his subject thus : ‘* We shall consider who are 
right blessed, and who are wrong blessed.” The “curly- 
pated” boy, tickled by this absurdity, burst out into a 
loud laugh, and incurred the reproof of the ignorant 
speaker, who ordered him to be turned ont for behaving 
irreverently in the house of God. Fifty years afterwards 
& very old man with silvered head came to Mr. Bull after 
preaching, and said, “ You don’t know me, but I thank 
you heartily for your good Gospel sermon.” “Yes, I do 
know you,” said Mr. Bull. ‘I heard you preach fifty 
years ago at Irthlingborough, when I was a very little 
boy. I behaved ill during the service, and you ordered 
me to be turned out.” It was the good man who had 
80 strangely divided his text. 





“Mr. Newton had been one day dinirig with Mr. Bull, 
and they were quietly sitting together, following after 
‘the things whereby they might edify one another ;’ not 
without ‘interposing puffs’ of the fragrant weed. It 
was in‘ that old study I so well remember, ere it was 
renovated to meet the demands of modern taste—a room 
some eighteen feet square, with an arched roof, entirely 
surrounded with many a precious volume, with large old 
casement windows, and immense square chairs of fine 
Spanish mahogany. ‘There these good men were quietly 
enjoying their téte-d-téte, when they were startled by a 
thundering knock at the door, and in came Mr. Ryland, 
of Northampton, abruptly exclaiming, ‘If you wish 
to see Mr. Toplady, you must go with me immediately 
tothe “Swan.” He is on his way to London, and will not 
live leng.’ They all proceeded to the inn, and there 
found the good man emaciated with disease, and evidently 
fast hastening to the grave.” The interview was brief, 
and the conversation not very edifying, but the meeting 
of such men is in itself an interesting incident to record. 

In these days sentimental letter-writing is with many 
going out of fashion. The press of business, varieties of 
recreation, facilities for travelling, and the frequent 
meeting, on that account, of friends, prevent or super 
sede the employment of the pen now, as of yere, in 
writing large quarto sheets, full of playful, affectionate, 
religious chit-chat. Small note-paper and little envelopes 
are typical of decline in the epistolary art; and what would 
Cowper, Newton, and Bull say to our modern degeneracy 
in this respect? That -strange post-office on wheels, 
which goes cutting its midnight path through tunnels, 
and under bridges, with men on board sorting letters by 
lamp-light, contains few such treasures as, folded up and 
sealed, with a tenpenny post-mark, or a parliament frank, 
lay at the bottom of the post-boy’s bag, as, on a frosty 
afternoon, he dashed into Newport Pagnell, or over 
Olney Bridge, with goodly epistles from one or another 
of the illustrious corresponding trio. Letters from 
Cowper and Newton to Bull are inserted in the interest- 
ing volume before us, with chronological, local, and bié- 
graphical belongings, giving them a charm beyond what 
they possess as seen in bare collections of correspondence. 
Bull, though not commanding an elegant style like 
Cowper, or so felicitously ingenious as Newton, manifests 
a depth of feeling, and an ardour of evangelical sentiment 
and zeal, beyond either, beyond even the Olney Vicar. 
Love for Christ and for the truths of the Gospel comes 
out in his letters with a burning force, like that of the 
old Puritans, and shows the extraordinary cast of the 
writer’s religious experience. His friendship with Mr. 
Thornton, Mrs. Wilberforce, and others; his visits to 
them and other distinguished people; his drawing-room 
sermons and prayers, and correspondence; the estimation 
in which he was held by all these people, indicate that 
he must have possessed a great deal of that peculiar 
personal influence which, like a mysterious nimbus or 
halo, or like electric affinities, arrest and fix attention 
and admiring love, such as nothing in print or report 
can explain to eye or ear. Wherever he went people 
felt he was no common man, His physique in part 
explains it. 

“ Mr. Bull’s external appearance, like that of* several 
members of his family, was very striking. He was above 
the ordinary height, his figure well proportioned, and his 
whole manner and bearing dignified and commanding. 
His countenance beamed with intelligence and kindness, 
and his bright and penetrating eye often sparkled with 
wit and humour. Mr. Bull’s dress was, of course, clerical. 
He wore a full-bottomed white whig, a sort of bishop’s 
frock, and his whole attire, down to the broad silver 
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buckles of his shoes, was characteristic of the time—a 
truly English and manly costume. On two occasions 
he was mistaken for’an episcopal dignitary. In Dublin 
a poor Catholic kneeled before him in the street, and 
besought his blessing. A most worthy man in London, 
whose manner was sometimes rather brusque, had 
treated my grandfather on one occasion somewhat 
curtly, on which a friend of Mr. Bull’s remarked to 
him, ‘Why, there is that in your very appearance (to 
say nothing of your past acquaintance) which should 
produce as much reverence in his behaviour towards 
you as was manifest in Alexander upon his seeing the 
High Priest at Jerusalem.’ ” 

But we must conclude these slight and imperfect 
notices. Mr. Bull was one of those noble Christian 
Englishmen whose memory would be sadly wasted if 
not embalmed in a good book. The grandson has per- 
formed his office with reverence and love, good taste, 
and commendable judgment. -We commend the new 
edition of his volume to the Christian public. In our 
mind it will ever be pleasantly associated with the 
centenary, when, in the old, venerable meeting-house 
where William Bull was wont to preach, many assembled 
to worship the God of their fathers, and to commend to 
his blessing their present pastor; and when, in com- 
pany with old friends, we crossed the old door-step 
and walked within the old garden gate and walls where 
Bull had talked with Newton, and both had watched 
the fortunes of the Evangelical Academy. Peace be to 
their ashes! ’ J. 8. 
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BY J. K. LORD, F.Z.8, 
BUILDERS IN THE BULRUSHES, 


Picture to yourselves a deep cleft in a mountain-side, 
through which a small stream of water scrambles and 
twists its crooked way, amidst immense angular masses 
of basaltic rock, that have been hurled from the cliffs 
towering up on either side in splendid crags and pin- 
nacles. Imagine you have followed the burn to its exit 
from a lake far up the glen; that a grassy plateau 
spreads round this quiet patch of water; that lofty hills 
sparsely timbered encircle this curious snuggery, and 
that over the hills roam flocks of big-horn (the moun- 
tain sheep); you know the cozy camping-ground where 
I pitched my tent and settled down for a month’s hunt. 

Round the lake grew a perfect forest of bulrushes. 
Their long black seed-pods, standing up from amidst the 
green stalks and leaves, looked like Italian irons march- 
ing in a circle. Few birds were to be seen, and, save 
marmots and ground-squirrels, not an animal. 

Creeping about the stalks of the rushes, in the most 
restless and fidgety manner, were numbers of sedge- 
wrens, anon crawling under the rush leaves, back down- 
wards, like feathered sloths, then running down the 
stems head-first, and up again, to perch suddenly on the 
very summit of the rush, to warble out a plaintive song, 
poured forth in jerks, like all their movements. Close 
to the log on which I usually sat and smoked, two of 
these busy little dwellers in the bulrushes had begun 
to build their nest, and, having plenty of time at my 
disposal, I watched them closely. 

They had lashed the rush-stalks, about four in num- 
ber, together (when I first noticed them) with tough 
grass fibres, and were then occupied in weaving other 
fibres in and out betwixt the rushes, just as a basket- 
maker works the willows round the uprights forming the 
frame-work of the basket. It was weary labour to 





them. Sometimes the fibre was too short, and would 
not fit any place; then, after numerous trials, it wag 
thrown down, and another fetched; obstinate ends re- 
fused to be coerced into smoothness, and much labour 
was expended in bending and twisting them so as to 
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lie flat and evenly. At last the skeleton was completed, 
a mere hollow work of grass-stems, twined round the 
stalks of the bulrushes. Iwas puzzled to imagine how 
this was to be filled up, and what material was available ; 
but it was ready at hand, and seemed as though made on 
purpose. Using their slender, pincer-like beaks as for- 
ceps, they deftly picked the seed, with its wings like 
thistle-down, only twice as soft and feathery, from the 
black heads of the bulrushes; these they forced tightly 
in amongst the intertwined fibres, commencing at the 
bottom, which you will see in the illustration is brought to 
a sharp point, and gradually enlarges towards the round 
opening at the top. As the industrious architects beat 
in this soft material, it appeared to me as though it 
had the property of felting, and formed a fabric almost 
akin to cloth, thick, air-tight, impervious to wet, and 
warm as an eider-down rug. The walls were made 
very substantial, and the open top most beautifully 
finished. The lining was made from the same material, 
only that it was laid in more loosely, and less kneeded 
and compressed by the birds’ beaks. I am quite sure 
Mr. and Mrs. Wren used to have awful shindies during 
the construction of their house, which, it will be observed, 
has no dome, like the nest of our household pet “ Jenny 
Wren,” whose husband we never hear of, Often the 
work was suspended: with their little tails cocked 
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defiantly, and neck-feathers ruffed, they sat on the rushes 
or the edge of the nest, chattering defiantly, and I fear 
abusively, calling each other hard names in wren-lan- 
guage, until one usually flew away, most likely having 
got the worst of it, leaving the other to enjoy its 
triumph, and get into a good temper. But it was 
clearly all forgotten on their meeting with fresh build- 
ing-materials : each did what it could towards the mutual 
advancement of the all-essential nursery, lovingly toiling 
to provide for their expected family, singing, chattering, 
quarrelling, but constant to each other as to the one great 
end and purpose of their lives, 

Four tiny eggs, freckled with brown, were eventually 
laid, but more of them I never saw. My hunting-trip 
was suddenly ended, my tent struck, and “the builders 
in the bulrushes” left to themselves and their mountain 
solitude. 

LIVING “ SEWING*MACHINES.” 
Our illustration very prettily, and faithfully too, repre- 
sents the male and female fantail werbler (Sylvia cis- 
ticola), together with their exquisitely-made nest. 

I purpose introducing you, courteous reader, to these 
little artists, and, at the same time, mean to make you 
acquainted with a near relative of theirs, a distinguished 
settler in a much warmer part of the world. Named 
Sylvia sutoria by the ornithologist, its every-day title 
is the “ tailor-bird.” 

Near akin, although utterly unknown to each other, 
both fantail and tailor excel in the art of stitching, 
and merit, as I hope to prove, the sobriquet of living 
“ sewing-machines.” 

It will be as well, perhaps, to devote a few lines at 
starting to warblers in general, to make plain the 
position our friends occupy in feathered society. The 
Sylviade, or warblers, are most of them songsters, 
and. of world-wide distribution. Amidst the brilliant 
flowers and feathery palms of tropic islands, where one 
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perspires in the shadiest spot, and the very water seems 
too hot and languid to indulge in a ripple—there, 
embowered in flowery shelter, warblers sit and sing. 
In temperate regions, where sturdy oaks, graceful 
elms, ruddy beeches, ash, and sycamore trees, always 
dear to British hearts, make up the forest growths, 
where verdant hedgerows. are early decked with 
dangling catkins, primroses, snowdrops, golden Lent 
lilies, and modest violets, heralds of the coming summer, 
anxiously watched for and gladly welcomed—there the 
jocund songs of warblers add melody to beauty. Away 
in the dreary pine-woods of the far North-west, up deep 
ravines, on craggy hill-sides, by the splashing rivulet 
or roaring cataract, by the Indian’s wigwam or settler’s 
log shanty, warblers carol joyously. Even at the anti- 
podes, where nature seems modelled upon opposite prin- 
ciples to the rest of the world—there, too, in the most 
barren and sterile wastes, warblers are to be found, 
singing ever, as in other climes. 

The next striking peculiarity of the group is the very 
large proportion of species remarkable for their dimi- 
nutive size and delicacy of structure. If we except 
humming-birds, those tiniest gems of bird creation, the 
smallest of the feathered races are found amongst the 
warblers. Golden-crests, wood-wrens, the much-loved 
robin red-breast, restless water-wagtails, the white- 
throat, and nightingale are familiar British examples, 
loved, and deservedly so, by all, from prattling child- 
hood to the “sere and yellow leaf” of waning years. 
Who does not listen with delight to the warblers’ 
songs, clear and fresh as the mellow voices of youth— 
as they chant the old year dying, perched in their 
orchestras amidst bright coral-berried hollies or ivy-clad 
walls ? 

Now turn we to their uses: we shall find not the less 
to love, and quite as much to admire. To them is in- 
trusted the subjugation and destruction of an innumerable 
host of lesser insects that, ever playing hide-and-seek, 
evade swallows, fly-catchers, and other birds filling the 
ranks of the “ winged police,’ whose business it is to keep 
insects in check. The tiny insects are hard to find, lurk- 
ing in flowers, deep down amidst the pollen. Dusted with 
the fertilizing germs, man’s sharpest eye fails to penetrate 
their disguise; hidden in the bud, they feast upon its 
delicate contents, safe from human detection. Bolder 
fellows skulk in the nectar cells, holding perpetual revel 
on sweet juices; others, of solitary ascetic habits, dive 
into clefts and fissures in the pealing bark, or, buried 
beneath stones, or craftily coiled away under the lichen 
carpeting rocks and mouldering logs, seek in darkness 
safety from prying eyes. Diminutive though they be, 
these insects are quite as capable of doing incalculable 
harm as are larger ones, and, multiplying with astound- 
ing rapidity, would strip entire districts of fruit and 
flowers did not the warblers keep them down. And this 
the long slender beak, slightly curved at the point, but 
delicately toothed to increase its holding power (an 
instrument with which all the group are provided), 
enables them to accomplish most effectually. The feet 
are well adapted for clinging to stalk or spray, where, 
swinging like rope-dancers, they dart their awl-shaped 
beaks into the strongholds of the insect host, nip idlers, 
spite of craftiest disguise, and avoid all further trouble 
by eating their prisoners. 

So much for the warbler family in general: now to 
introduce my little friends the “ fantails.” Distinguished 
as vocalists of a very high order, skilled workers in the art 
of sewing, active, lively, and cheerful, they at once claim 
our regard and sympathy, though robed in the plainest 
dresses. The general colour is reddish dingy yellow; 
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each feather, marked in the centre with a darker shade, 
presents a striped appearance on the neck and upper 
part of the back, the lower portion being plain smoky- 
white; the breast and under-surface reddish white. The 
tail i8 short and dumpy, blackish brown in colour, the 
feathers marked with a black spot near the end. The 
male and female are much alike; in length about three 
inches and three quarters. When excited by anger, 
love, or excessive delight, the little tail is elevated and 
spread out like a fan; hence the name of fantail. 

These quaint little warblers are summer-residents in 
all the southern provinces of Europe: Italy, Sicily, Por- 
tugal, Sardinia, are alike favoured with their presence. I 
have seen them, too, in Gibraltar, flitting from shrub 
to shrub, on the steep escarpment of the scorching hot 
rock, chirping, singing, and hunting, the very embodi- 
ments of joy and happiness. 

The nest is a very masterpiece of art: as the illustra- 
tion shows, it is placed in a bunch of reeds, tall grass, 
orrushes. It is no mere figure of speech to say that the 
birds sew the stalks of the plants together in construct- 
ing their nests. They not only pierce holes in the leaves 
and stalks, uniting them by real stitches, but spin their 
own thread from fibre of vegetables, and, not content 
with the coarse warp of their own manufacture, rob the 
egg-cases of spiders, and cocoons of silk-spinning larve, 
for more delicate materials fitted for finer sewing. 

The first process is to draw, by lacings much after our 
fashion of lacing up a boot, a number of stalks together. 
Each stalk, punctured with the awl-shaped beak (as ladies 
make eyelet-holes), is sewed firmly to its neighbour, the 
long tube thus made is further secured by the threads 
being knotted at different lengths to avoid any chance of 
slipping from breaking ; like the “lock-stitch” of a sewing- 
machine, to prevent ripping. The nest for the reception of 
the eggs, placed in this outer tube of stalks, is composed 
of soft flocculent material, stitched together with pilfered 
silk, closely and compactly, as to almost resemble in struc- 
ture fine felt. So artfully is the nest when completed 
concealed, that pulling the reeds open and staring in 
amongst them, even at the very nest itself, often fails to 
discover it. Four or five diminutive freckled eggs are 
the usual number deposited in this exqnuisitely-con- 
structed nursery. What say you now—are not our 
friends “living sewing-machines” of most wonderful 
and most skilful contrivance P 

The relatives dwelling in Ceylon, Hindostan, and 
different parts of India are equally clever artisans, but 
adopt very different systems in the construction of their 
nests. They are called, as I have before said, tailor- 
birds, and, living in a country where prowling mon- 
keys and egg-hunting serpents are ever climbing on 
every branch and spray, protecting the nest, eggs, and 
young from such depredators becomes the primary con- 
sideration. This the tailor-bird accomplishes by sus- 
pending it, making a real hammock of leaves, in which 
the mother and offspring swing safe from harm. 

One species picks up the dead leaves of a plantain, 
or other wide-foliaged shrub, and regularly sews it to a 
living leaf that hangs from the extreme end of a spray, 
too fragile to bear an enemy. Thus a pendulous pouch 
is formed, into which the softer materials composing the 
nest are cleverly stitched. 

Another minute species, the nest of which forms the 
subject of our illustration (Sylvia sutorius, Lat., sutor, 
2 sewer or stitcher), adopts another plan. This is a tiny 
worker, measuring only three inches and a halfin length, 
and weighing just ninety grains, clad in a pale olive 
coloured suit, with a patch of yellow on the throat and 
chin, the under-parts being of a soiled white. 


ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Much in the same manner as the fantail sews together 
rush stalks and sedge plants does this tailor-bird lace 
adjoining leaves firmly together. The thread employed 
is either twisted vegetable fibre, or the silk from insects’ 
egg-cases. The bill, like a cobbler’s awl, punctures the 
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holes, and, nipping the thread, carries it through, as does 
the needle of a sewing-machine. Thus a cradle is 
constructed in which the inner nest is placed, and 
stitched to tho leaves, the soft material composing it 
being regularly woven together with knotted threads, 
like the warp and woof of the loom. Here, safe from 
every harm, rocked by the breeze, and sheltered from 
sun and rain by a leafy canopy, the happy mother lays 
her eggs and brings up her little family. 
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Ovr acquaintance with the Von Fersens commenced in 
a singular way. The Countess broke her arm crossing 
the Brunig Pass in Switzerland, and was brought to 
Lungern while we were there. We were able to show 
them some attention, and were a good deal in their com- 
pany; in fact, I struck up quite a warm friendship with 
the twin daughters—very pleasant girls. Some six 
months after we returned to England a very pressing 
invitation came for us to pay a visit to the Von Fersens 
at their home at Havelburg.. My father was much too 
engaged to be able to leave home, but my eldest brother, 
who was on furlough, was quite inclined to see a little 
of Germany, so he and I started about the middle of 
May. We were directed to alight at a small wayside 
station. Here a chasseur in green, with cocked hat 
and red plume and a formidable moustache, was waiting, 
and conducted us to the carriage which had been sent 
for us. It was a very respectable private omnibus, 
heavier and stouter in build than similar carriages in 
England. The horses were splendid creatures, but, being 
jet black, they reminded us too much of a hearse: in 
London some grand undertaker would certainly have 
snapped them up. Fred, on hearing that the Schloss 
was only eight miles off, opined that with such horses we 
should soon reach it, in which conjecture he was entirely 
wrong. 

For the first half-mile we trotted merrily enough down 
a paved chaussée bordered with poplar-trees, then we 
turned off into a horrid cross-road. Summer as it was, 
the ruts were distressingly deep, and we were jolted on 
to the opposite seat and on to our luggage in a suffi- 
ciently uncomfortable way. Now and then we came to 
a tolerable piece of lane, and hoped it was a case of 
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decided amendment. Our rate of progress made us 
think with pity on fidgety people going in a hurry to 
meet the train by this route—pity thrown away ; for fid- 
getiness and hurry are unknownin Germany, and thereare 
no exact equivalents for these two words in the language. 


_It was nearly two hours before the servant put his head 


in at the window, and, pointing to an acclivity in front sur- 
mounted with trees, said, “Da ist es, gnidige Fraulein.” 
We turned into a pretty good road, and through a village 
of large straggling cottages. A stately pair of gates 
stood open to receive us, with queer heraldic creations 
on the piers. We passed a little old church, and the 
horses walked up the ascent leading to the Schloss. 
Matters had certainly improved; but, even when we had 
driven into the grounds, there was none of the neatness 
and trimness one sees in England round a gentleman’s 
place. The castle came into sight, a building with no 
architectural pretensions, but imposing from its size and 
position. It stood on the summit of a gentle slope, at 
whose foot was a lake shaded by lofty trees; a long, 
plain, white-washed house, ground-floor of one story, and 
an attic in the steep-pitched roof, its only picturesque 
feature. The entrance door was at one end, so that there 
was an unbroken row of windows in front. 

As we drew up, there was a hospitable rush of the 
whole family outside to receive their guests. Helena 
and Bertha overwhelmed me with embraces and tears. 
The Countess, who spoke little English, exclaimed, “ Very 
much welcome, my dear mess,” as she kissed me on 
both cheeks. ‘Welkommen, ein schénes Welkommen,” 
said the Count, who knew no English, giving me what 
he called a right English hand-shake. My brother was 
most cordially received, and a tall, long-backed son, 
Count Albert, duly presented. 

After many inquiries, Helena, taking possession of my 
arm, said, “‘ Now, beste Marie, I am sure you are fatigued 
and hungry: I must take you to your room, There is 
just time for Paulina to unpack your boxes and help you 
to change your dress before dinner.” It was not yet 
one, but [had heard of German early hours, so expressed 
a fear lest our arrival should have retarded the meal. 
“Not in the least :. we dine very late, at two; quite the 
correct hour, I assure you. I know of no place, except 
the Court, where the dinner-hour is later. There it is 
four.” 

She led me up the carpetless stairs, with their massive 
oak balustrades—stairs so smooth and shining that, 
running down in a hurry, I more than once narrowly 
missed a tumble. Going down a broad passage, we 
entered a pretty room, with two windows overlooking the 
lake. There was no toilette-table, but a tall, narrow 
mirror stood between the windows, secured by an in- 
genious contrivance ofropes. This, being rather rickety, 
often frightened me as I brushed my hair before it, for I 
was afraid of the heavy thing tumbling down on me. 
There was a small piece of carpet—quite a luxury— 
under a round table in front of the sofa. The small bed 
was without hangings or drapery. The sofa could, if 
necessary, be turned into a couch. The washing-stand 
shit up and formed a table during the day. An antique 
chest of drawers and a few chairs completed the fur- 
niture. I leaned out of window to enjoy the prospect. 
How pleasant these foreign windows are in summer: it 
is so charming to have the whole aperture for light and 
air, and to lean out without risk of knocking one’s 
head. In winter give me our close-fitting sashes. 

There was a tap at the door, and Paulina, the young 
Countess’s maid, entered, with a friendly “ Guten Tag, 
gnidige Friulein.” I soon found that the servants ex- 
pected to be greeted with a few civil words on first 








seeing them in the morning, etc., as much as their 
masters did. ‘Servants here are by no means the silent 
automatons we are accustomed to; and, as they talk 
without forwardness, and give themselves no airs, the 
greater freedom of intercourse with their employers 
seems, after all, more natural than our cold English 
fashion. Paulina not only asked several questions about 
my journey, which she evidently thought a very perilous 
affair, but admired in warm terms some of the articles 
she was unpacking, and ended by inquiring whether such 
and such were not very expensive, guessing at the same 
time their price in thalers. 

A little before two we all assembled in the large 
drawing-room. Even at this early hour the sisters were 
in low barége dresses, with a white muslin jacket. 
Punctually as the hour struck, a footman threw open 
the folding-doors at-the end of the second saloon. 
“ Angerichtet, gnidiger Herr.” The Count offered 
his arm, and we marched into the “saal.’ Tho 
“suppe”’ of course came first, which the hostess 
helped as in England. Everything else was handed 
round, the table being covered with plate and flowers, 
silver vases at the corners filled with lilac and golden- 
rain (laburnum), and an epergne with preserved 
fruit in the centre. Three courses of made-dishes fol- 
lowed the soup, very nice, but incomprehensible—most 
likely veal. T'wo plates were given us to-day for the 
“joint” : on the second we helped ourselves to preserved 
apricots, here considered the proper accompaniment for 
roast pork. When we mentioned apple-sauce as the 
fashion at home, all the family exclaimed at the strange 
mixture. After this was the dish of vegetables, aspa- 
ragus, and then the salad. ‘The bowl was placed before 
the Grafin, who proceeded, as she phrased it in her 
English, “ to put to rights the salad’””—in other words, to 
cut it up and season it. Some sweets followed, and 
lastly, by way of dessert, a large china vase was brought 
round full of the most delicious pine-apple ice, very 
refreshing at a time when the thermometer stood at 
near 90. After dinner some glasses of a sweet Hun- 
garian wine were handed round. The other wines 
were chiefly Rhine and Moselle. Port and sherry are 
only used for medicinal purposes. 

I thought then and afterwards that dinner lasted a 
very long time. The interval between each course was 
immense; but the talk was so pleasant and sensible 
that we did not find it at all tedious. The young ladies 
spoke capital English—so idiomatic; Bertha enchanted 
Fred by coming out with a little mild slang, yet neither 
had been in England, but, as is customary in North 
Germany, they had had an English governess for several 
years. 

I was puzzled at first with an individual who sat down 
to dinner with us: we found her by the table when we 
entered the room, an elderly, homely, and plainly-dressed 
woman. The twins, Helena and Bertha, being eighteen, 
could no longer need a governess. I found afterwards 
it was the “ Mamsell,” quite a German institution. In 
large houses they often have a person who performs the 
duties of housekeeper, but takes her meals with the 
family. Mamsell Anna had a multiplicity of occu- 
pations: she had not only the general superintendence 
of the establishment, but I believe made some of the 
sweets and preserves, and attended to the linen—a 
weighty business in a country where they only wash 
once in three months. Mamsell was head nurse if 
any of the family were ill, and appeared to be regarded 
with much affection by the young people, whom she 
had known from their babyhood. 

Dinner over, instead of grace, which I never heard at 
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Havelburg, we all rose and made a low bow to each 
other, everybody saying to his neighbour, “ Gesegnete 
Mahlzeit,”’ which I can only translate by ‘‘ May your meal 
be blessed to you.” ‘This was done very gravely; but 
Fred and I had some difficulty in refraining from 
laughing, and it was some days ere we could repeat 
the phrase with proper seriousness. We all trooped 
back in order to the drawing-room, the gentlemen not 
lingering behind over their wine as in England. 

About half an hour after dinner, old Tegel, the foot- 
man, brought round some delicious coffee; and then we 
all rose and dispersed in different directions. 

The gentlemen took Fred to look at the farm build- 
ings behind the Schloss. These German land-owners 
are generally farmers ; i.¢., they have their land in their 
own hands, and manage it by means of inspectors 
(bailiffs). Our system of letting several hundreds of 
acres to one tenant seems quite the exception. For 
some miles round, nearly all the land belonged to the 
Count, and more than a thousand persons lived on his 
property in two villages. Havel had four hundred in- 
habitants, and Rosen, three miles off, was larger. Some 
idea may thus be formed of the number of labourers em- 
ployed, and of the very large sum disbursed weekly in 
wages. A German nobleman, therefore, while at his 
landhaus, leads an extremely active and busy life. Be- 
sides this superintendence of his own affairs, he has also 
what we should call magistrate’s work—a variety of 
judicial functions connected with the district, in which 
he is judge, jury, and everything. I remember on one 
occasion the Count was sent for very early in the morn- 
ing on account of a melancholy suicide at Rosen. A 
young man, a well-to-do peasant, shot himself the day 
before that fixed for his wedding, owing to some quarrel 
with his intended. 

The garden at Havelburg was a very disappointing 
place. Count Fersen was considered the wealthiest man 
in the province, and there was much taste in the laying 
out of the grounds; but Fred and I were scandalized at 
the want of order and neatness. In spite of the efforts 
of several women-gardeners, who were perpetually 
sweeping and raking, the lawn looked like a young hay- 
field, while the soi-disant gravel-paths were ankle-deep 
in dust. There were some pretty flowers—for much 
pains are now taken with their cultivation in Germany 
—and these engrossed the attention of men-gardeners 
sufficient, I thought, to have kept all things in order 
without including their female helps. Among the shrubs 
on the lawn I was amused to find an old culinary friend, 
the rhubarb. The Germans never use it in cooking, but 
have instead promoted the handsome vegetable to the 
flower-garden. Travellers may see it in the so-called 
“ Englische Garten,” a portion. of the Thiergarten at 
Berlin. The shrubberies and plantations round the 
lake pleased me better, as there a certain amount of 
savageness was not unsuitable. We reclined on the 
mossy turf beneath the pleasant shade, and gossiped 
away very pleasantly. 

North Germany is not renowned for feminine beauty, 
and Fred declared that as a body the women were a 
plainer set than any he had seen during extensive 
travels through Europe, and he almost thought in Asia 
too. Still there are exceptions to every rule, and our 
two little Countesses would stand comparison with any 
average numer of English girls. 

Young as they were, it was therefore not surprising 
that they should already have made several conquests. 
Count Fersen had been more than once applied to in 
vain. “Is the father always spoken to in the first 
instance P” I inquired. “Oh, dear, no,” said Bertha; 
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“but I think in these cases they had some notion, poor 
things, that it was of no use to begin by asking us, and 
tried papa as a forlorn hope. There was that dummer 
Herr von ——. He hasa charming rittergut. He madea 
sort of general offer for either ; it did not matter which. 
You can understand it was easier to say that to papa 
than to us. And, after all,” she continued, in a tragi- 
comic tone, “ mamma was married when she was nearly 
two years younger than we are, and we are not even 
engaged: it is very sad; is it not, Helenchen? And, 
Marie, part of our trousseaus has long been ready. I will 
show you the two great chests which hold it: they stand 
in the hall. One has Helena’s initials on a silver plate, 
the other mine. It is the custom here to begin to pre- 
pare the linen when a girl is in her cradle—quite neces- 
sary, as it is all grown, spun, and woven on the estate. 
Suppose we never want it: how dreadful !” 

When I had been a short time at the Schloss, and 
perceived how it was haunted by a certain Herr Franz 
von Gernstein, I saw that there was little risk of this, 
at least as far as one of the sisters was concerned. 

Eight o’clock was the supper-hour at Havelburg, and 
the whole family reassembled in the saal. A soup- 
tureen was placed before Countess Fersen, full of what 
is called “ dicke milch” (thick milk), like our curds and 
whey. This is a standard dish for hot weather, slightly 
sour, but cool and refreshing. We ate it in soup-plates, 
with brown bread-crumbs and sugar. During the sum- 
mer the traveller may procure it at any suburban re- 
staurant, where he will hear the natives ask for it more 
frequently than for anything else. There were various 
sorts of cold meat, and a dish of soft-boiled eggs re- 
posing on a bed of salt. These last we ate without the 
assistance of egg-cups or spoons, and I found it rather 
difficult to get at the interior of my egg in a graceful 
manner with a fork and piece of bread. Helena, who 
sat next me, carefully crushed up the shell together 
when she fiad finished. Turning to me, she advised me 
to do the same, telling me there was a superstition that 
the omission of this would be followed by a fever. I do 
not suppose they believed this, but certainly the egg- 
shells were never left entire. 

.There was tea on the side-table in our honour, and 
thick bread-and-butter, @ l_Anglaise, they told us. At 
German hotels travellers rarely see aught but wheaten 
bread; but this is by no means the diet of the people. 
All over the country rye bread is the staple, made in 
round loaves about a yard long, slightly fermented, and 
with the crust glazed. One often sees semmel, a coarse 
kind of wheaten bread. On only one occasion do I re- 
member brown bread made like ours. Occasionally, 
and as a delicacy, pwmpernickel made its appearance. 
This is a Westphalian bread, very coarse and black. For 
breakfast we had delicious white rolls—“ milch brod :” 
they are a medium between cake and bread. When I 
repeat that the thick lumps of bread-and-butter were 
of the rye bread, and that along with the cup Mam- 
sell handed to me she also presented a small bottle 
of rum, telling me that all English ladies mixed it with 
their tea, and that it took the strength away for persons 
of weak nerves, one can understand that I could 
scarcely assent to the Countess’s hope that it was quite 
as at home. Germans have a great horror of the 
strength that is supposed to reside in tea, and its evil 
effects on the nerves. 

The twilight was very tempting when supper was 
over, and we strolled out through the conservatory to 
some benches under the chestnut-trees at the end of the 
house. The air was deliciously soft and dry—none of 


| the dampness which often succeeds to a hot day with 
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us. - We sat talking for some time, and the gentle- 
men lighted their cigars as a matter of course. Countess 
Fersen kept her menkind in good order, and did not 
allow smoking in saloons or saal. However, this is 
rather the exception. Ata neighbouring Schloss, where 
we went to spend an evening, the host took out his 
cigar, and, asking our permission in the most nonchalant 
way, began to smoke in his wife’s drawing-room. Most 
German women affect to like the smell of smoke; pro- 
bably the best plan, as they have to put up with it. 
Soon after ten the Countess teld meI must be fatigued, 
and, kissing me, and calling me by my Christian name 
in the most motherly way, she sent me off to my room. 
Arrived there, I confess I felt some dismay in con- 
templating my couch. Reader, you may be well ac- 
quainted with Rhineland, you may even have done the 
grand round of German capitals, and still you may know 
nothing of a genuine German bed. The number of tra- 
vellers visiting the country have effected a revolution 
in the chief hotels, and there we find sheets, blankets, 
and counterpanes much the same as in England or 
France. The architecture of my bed was on this wise : 
a spring mattress at the bottom, then a feather bed 
covered with a sheet, an enormous pillow for the head 
as big as four of ours rolled into one, and a smaller one 
for the feet, elevating them in an uncomfortable manner. 
There was only the one lower sheet, and neither blankets 
nor counterpane. The superstructure was a large 
feather bed in a linen case, the duplicate of the one 
below. The night was oppressively hot, and I trembled 
at the idea of passing it beneath that mass of feathers. 
What could be done? My eye fell on a piece of linen 
lying on the sofa, which had covered the bed from dust 
during the day. It made a fair substitute for a sheet 
while I was at Havelburg; the top feather bed being 
carefully replaced every morning, and the linen neatly 
felded up, that Paulina might not be scandalized at my 
odd English ways. The next morning, when Fred found 
himself alone with me, he inquired how I had managed, 
and gave me the benefit of his experience. After a 
desperate idea of using the towels as sheets, which from 


their size and dampness he found impracticable, he said | 


he ended by taking the feather bed out of its white 
covering, and so slept in the great case. Even in winter, 
when the warmth is grateful, these beds are uncomfort- 
able, as they are apt to roll off, and it is impossible to 
tuck one’s self up. 

As Count Albert had said “Ja wohl” when Fred 
asked whether nine o’clock was the breakfast-hour, we 
went down-stairs at that time. There were plates and 
cups on the saal table, some bread and cake, with coffee 
cooking over a spirit-lamp at the side-table, but no sign 
of a substantial meal or a family gathering. Visions of 
breakfasts at home, or still better in Scotland, came 
into our minds. We recalled the delicious trout just out 
of the loch, the dishes of game, creamy oatcake, heather 
honey, hot scones, with letters and newspapers lying on 
the table, and, best of all, the pleasant social assemblage 
of the household, where the day’s plans were discussed 
with all the zest of anticipation. The Germans know 
nothing of these delights: breakfast is merely a cup of 
coffee and slice of bread or cake, and is taken moodily at 
the hour at which it pleases or suits each member of the 
party to make his or her first appearance. While we 
were at the Schloss one of the young people generally 
sat down with us and made our coffee. The Countess 
we never saw, as she preferred breakfasting in bed, and 
the Count was an early man, and about among the farm 
people ere we came down. 

The morning dress of the young ladies was most 








homely. It seemed in a transition state between the 
odious peigndir, in which a French lady appears in the 
morning, and our fashion of putting on the dress we 
intend to wear all the morning. It was a dark brown 
print, made close and tight, and all their pretty hair 
gathered up under a white muslin cap—the costume of 
a neat little maid-of-all-work in England. Still their 
innate grace and slight figure somewhat redeemed it, 
rendering the dress not so ugly as it reads. Fred said 
that Bertha looked dressed up for a part in a charade. 

“Ah!” said Helena that first morning, looking at my 
blue muslin with an admiring expression of wonder ; 
“so you have dressed already, and you do not wear 
any cap at all.” At noon the sisters made a grand 
toilette, and Paulina was occupied for long in braiding 
their hair, which, it is no exaggeration to say, descended, 
when unbound, to their knees. Fine chevelwres seem 
common in Germany among all classes. 

Here it isthe custom for new-comers to call on fhe 
residents, so Grifin Fersen planned some calling ex- 
peditions for us. The neighbourhood was thickly popu- 
lated, and, as the land-owners had by this time left the 
capital, and were residing at their country houses, we 
had opportunities of seeing the interior of many German 
homes, and experienced everywhere a most frank and 
genuine hospitality. We could not but be gratified at 
the kindness that was shown to us in honour of our 
nation. Our English faces and tongues seemed at once 
to bespeak attention, and we felt more flattered at these 
proofs of consideration for our country than we should 
have been by any merely personal tokens of regard. A 
most generous appreciation of England seemed universal, 
and the intimate acquaintance with our language, litera- 
ture, and customs shown by young Germany was very 
pleasing to our national vanity. One Herr Baron 
invariably spoke of England as driiben (over there), 
and amused me much by his accounts of his adventures 
when he was driiben. 

“Yes, mein Fraulein; once I went ‘to your famous 
chase—it was what you call cub-hunting—almost before 
dawn one autumn morning; and yet, chill and early as 
it was, there was a young amazon at the meet. I, who 
felt rather bewildered, not understanding how we were 
to catch the little animal, said immediately to my fuiend, 
‘You go on: I shall stay behind at the lady's side, and 
follow you gently.’ Indeed, you had better not, he 
answered : Miss A—— is sure to be among the first. 
And, wonderful to say, so she was; over hedges and 
ditches like a bird. Ever since I have preserved a pro- 
found respect for the courage of your lovely country- 
women.” 

The Herr Baron, in memory, B presume, of his ex- 
ploits in England, took in the “Illustrated London 
News,” and, while I was at Havelburg, was good enough 
to send it over every week, directed “to the high and 
well-born Miss Mary .’ And very refreshing it 
was to have an English newspaper, with its good print 
and paper, full of information from all parts of the world. 
A German paper is a poor, spiritless, flimsy production, 
the editors being afraid to speak out on all important 
subjects. Through the cheap Tauchnitz editions, all the 
works of our best authors appear promptly in Germany, 
and are eagerly read and warmly admired. 

The girls of the highest class are quite as accomplished 
as their compeers in thiscountry. We started with the 
expectation of finding, with a few exceptions, all the 
German women perpetually engaged in knitting stock- 
ings and other useful works. We were quite mistaken : 
this order of things has passed away among the upper 
classes, though I believe in a lower stvatum of society 
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the useful occupation is still kept up. Almost all the 
young ladies speak French and English, often extremely 
well. Music is not taught to all, but is wisely only cul- 
tivated where there is a decided taste; then it is brought 
to a high degree of excellence. ‘The scientific acquaint- 
ance with music possessed by amateurs, the exquisite 
part-singing without accompaniment, every note in time 
and tune, is very refreshing after the rattle and jingle of 
false notes and eccentric time to which one is often con- 
demned to listen elsewhere. The critique on music is 
very sharp, even in the saloons, and therefore few venture 
to play or sing unless they are conscious of ability to do 
it well. Painting, too, is not neglected when there is a 
gift for it. Some of the most charming lady-artists I 
have ever seen were Germans, One had covered the 
walls of her father’s castle with oil-paintings, chiefly 
copies from the old masters. 

It was very pleasant to see how the young ladies 
continue the work of self-education after school-days 
are nominally over. Helena told me that grown-up 
girls, when they return with their families to the 
residenz for the winter, regularly settle for them- 
selves a “stunden plan” (scheme of lessons), languages, 
music, or painting, and work away diligently. “ Yet, 
Marie, it is much easier for us to study in the morning, 
who keep very early hours at night, even in our gayest 
season, than it would be for girls in London. Then, 
too, how little our lessons cost compared with yours— 
French and English from two to three shillings an hour : 
why, when several of us have the lesson together, it is 
a mere nothing for each! The best music-master in 
the capital, the King’s Capelmeister, has six shillings an 
hour. That is considered very dear: you can get good 
masters for half that. While, as for painting, Joanna 
Fr , who studies at the atelier of Professor K——, one 
of our best painters, who has a ladies’ class, pays less 
than half a crown a morning.” Even married women 
strive to keep up what they have already learned. One 
dear old lady we knew, though a grandmamma, takes 
English lessons in the winter, and, unacquainted with 
our language till sixty years of age, she now writes me 
the most charming English letters, and promises me 
more if I “care to hear from such an old fellow as she 
is.’ Yet scarcely any of the ladies thus conversant 
with our tongue have even the hope of seeing England. 
But, while the graceful accomplishments I have men- 
tioned are so successfully cultivated, it struck me there 
was often a want of solid substratum, of thorough 
grounding, in German female education, as compared 
with English, 

I never knew or felt the measure of English coldness 
and reserve till I saw the contrast here. The friend- 
liness towards strangers, the general ease, the frequent 
social gatherings, and the plentiful but simple hos- 
pitality reminded me of what one hears old people 
describe as the case in their days, when luxury and 
expense had not attained their present height, and old 
England was merry England still. When we were 
walking in the ficlds or lanes, every poor person we met 
wished us a friendly “ guten tag,” while men of a higher 
grade took off their hats to us, and this if they were 
perfect strangers: it was merely a courteous recognition 
of the presence of ladies. Helena told me I should not 
find this so in towns, where manners are generally more 
artificial. “ But there, Marie, it is etiquette, if one of a 
party meet an acquaintance only known to him or her- 
self, for the others to bow. Rather formidable.if one 
meets four lancers all riding in a row, as Bertha and I 
did the day before wo left the vesidenz, and only knew 
the one on the outside.” When we. were paying calls, 
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and had rung the bell at a door, there was generally 
some old Fritz or Wilhelm to be greeted before his 
mistress was asked for; while he, on his part, had 
friendly inquiries to make after the health of the “ gra. 
cious lady and the gracious family” before he ushered 
us into the saloon. Often in the evenings, when work 
was done, the village people flocked into the grounds, 
and drank their beer and smoked their pipes on benches 
round little tables erected by the Count for their especial 
accommodation. 

This was particularly the case on Sunday. evenings. 
The Sundays at Havelburg were the unsatisfactory part 
of an otherwise extremely pleasant visit. The first 
Saturday night, on inquiry about the morrow’s services, 
we heard that the pastor was ill, but that the school- 
master would officiate. The bells began to ring at half. 
past eight, and I hastened down. Helena was standing 
in the saal with her bonnet on, and begged me to hurry 
with my coffee, as the doors were locked when the bells 
ceased ringing—an ingenious contrivance to ensure that 
the congregation be in time; but if it is habitually fol- 
lowed, by the result as to number of attendants that I 
saw, few English clergymen would care to imitate it, 
The church was close by, in the grounds; alittle Gothic 
edifice of a date prior to the Reformation, with some 
remains of fresco painting and carved woodwork, of 
which a flying angel, with blue robes, in front of the 
chancel was the most prominent. There was a woeful 
air of neglect over the whole, and the large pew of the 
Herrschaften where we sat was excessively dusty. The 
congregation was painfully small. None of the Schloss 
family or household were there except Helena, who went 
out of civility to me; and, besides some children in the 
gallery at the west end, there were only five adults; 
the population of the village within a stone’s throw of 
the sacred edifice being four hundred. As the school- 
master walked up the aisle he made us a low bow, which 
the young Countess duly returned. After the prayers 
of the Evangelische Kirche, he read a very good sermon 
out of a book. Before ten o’clock not only the service 
was over, but all that we should call Sunday. It is but 
fair to say that when the pastor officiated, on the next 
Sunday, there was a larger attendance : Countess Fersen 
and her son came, and some of the domestics. 

In the forenoon I read to myself the service of 
our Church, interrupted by sundry knocks at the door. 
“Liebe, liebe Marie; do come down: we want you 
very much.” I should have liked to carry my books 
out into the grounds, in search of a quiet nook, but 
thought it right to go to the saloon, where the Countess 
was reading a novel to her daughters, who were at 
needlework. The reading ceased when I appeared, 
to make way for an animated discussion on the fourth 
commandment, when I had opportunity of saying 
what I could about English ideas on the Lord’s day. 
After dinner the Count asked us to drive to a neigh- 
bouring Schloss, which we declined; and then Count 
Albert made a vain attempt to induce Fred to join in 
a dance the servants had got up in the lower hall! Of 
course our scruples were considered unreasonable. In 
the cool of the evening Helena and I strolled down to 
the lake, and there she begged me to tell her what the 
day was like at home. I tried to picture to her the 
serenity and peace of an English country Sabbath, the 
rest from toil for man and beast, the quiet, happy family 
gathering, the freedom from worldly cares, and the holy 
preparation for the perpetual Sabbath-keeping that 
remains for the people of God. I suppose in many 
families there may be better usages, but I record what 
I saw of “ Life in a German Country House.” : 
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A RIDE ON SKINS 


A RIDE ON SKINS DOWN THE RAVI. 


Tus river Ravi, or Ravee, is one of the five streams 
which water the Punjab, one of the minor divisions of 
British India. It is on this river that Lahore, the 
capital of the province, is situated. Near Lahore the 
scenery is dull enough: the river flows through cease- 
less sand-banks and level wastes of alluvial soil. Its 
current is slow, its water turbid, and so shallow as to be 
almost useless for boats to ply upon. But where it 
emerges from its parent hills it is deep and clear, a 
roaring, ice-cold torrent, rushing past bold rocky banks, 
adorned with foliage of every variety and colour. 

Let the reader picture to himself the sanitarium of 
Dalhousie, perched on spurs of the Himalaya, from 
6500 to 8000 feet above the sea. The northern slopes 
of the mountains on which it is built look towards the 
solemn peaks of perpetual snow, which strike the be- 
holder, even at a distance of twenty miles, with an over- 
powering look of calm majesty. The southern face of 
the Dalhousie hills overlooks the plains below, where 
rice and sugar-cane grow under the shade of the banyan 
and the palm. From April to November every one who 
can escape from the fatigues of the counting-house, the 
court, and the parade, seeks the refreshing coolness of 
the hills, to roam over the green turf, through the pine- 
woods, which remind him of the loved scenes of his boy- 
hood. The usual route to Dalhousie is by the winding 
road through the lower hills, either on horseback, or in 
a sedan-chair, or by palanquin carried on men’s shoulders, 
But to descendfrom the cool breezes and English climate 
is an easier task for the body, though distasteful to the 
mind. It is by no means needful to traverse the weary 
windings of the road, and listen to the ceaseless grunt 
of the bearers for twenty-four hours, as they convey you 
away from leisure and refreshing coolness to duty and 
steaming heat. The hardy frame of the Briton, braced 
up by the sweet mountain air to something of his youth- 
ful vigour and rejoicing energy, craves for more than 
the dreary monotony of the road; and it is to describe 
another mode of travelling that we write. 

Leaving Dalhousie about 2 p.m., a precipitous and 
dificult mountain-path is entered on. It winds now 
over the brow of a jutting spur, now along the base of 
a grand old hill, now along a shady green, fringed with 
oaks, willows, and pines, and watered by a gently-run- 
ning brook. Here are the clothes of the community 
spread out to dry; for this is the favoured haunt of the 
washermen, where they carry on, their homely occupa- 
tion in scenes which the nymphs of Tempe might have 
coveted for they own. The missionary’s little tent 
adorns the lonely spot; and, as we pass by, the excellent 
man himself strides forth, and goes with us on our way 
to bid us God-speed. We climb a hill covered only 
with gorse and cactus, and traverse a stony path along 
the crest of a ridge till we reach a gorge, and a fresh 
view bursts on our wondering gaze. <A deep valley 
lies beneath us, at the bottom of which, we learn, is the 
Ravi. In front are the hills of Chumba, behind us the 
white houses of Dalhousie, relieved agairist the deep 
green of the ilex, cedar, and fir, which clothe the moun- 
tain sides. Look long at the scene. It reminds you 
of happy days when brothers, cousins, and friends met 
from distant stations to share such pleasure as a land of 
exile can be made to yield. It tells of health restored 
tothe nerveless body, and peace to the wearied brain. 
You remember how, six short weeks agg, you came up 
to those, everlasting hills a poor invalid: now there 
Seems no exertion or enterprise too great for your 
vigorous frame, Ah, well! the happy holiday is over 
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now. Duty calls you back. You console yourself with the 
thought that the hot weather isnearly over too. October 
will soon be here, and then there will be six months of 
cold weather, when the climate of tho Punjab is cer- 
tainly better than that of England. So, with many a 
hearty good wish, we grasp the honest hand of our 
friend the missionary, whose faithful preaching has 
taught us well-remembered lessons of hope and holiness 
during our six weeks’ leave: he returns to his lonely tent 
at the Washermen’s Green, and we continue our steady 
descent towards the river. A landslip has filled up our 
path; so we must clamber over the rocks, and firmly 
grasp the bamboo alpenstock which has supported us 
in many a steep and narrow way before. Mrs. P—— is 
carried in a queer conveyance called a dandy ; that is to 
say, a piece of drugget hung on a pole, in which she 
sits with her back to the hill, and facing the view, and 
is carried sideways by two men, one at each end of 
the pole. This machine, though uncouth in appearance, 
is a most comfortable affair, and the mountaineers who 
bear it never slip on the most rugged path. 

But now the afternoon sun beats against the western 
rocks, and shade and rest become most grateful. A pull 
at the wine-flask and a sandwich refresh us for the 
second half of our journey, which is said to be heavier 
walking than the first. While sitting under our rock, 
let us gaze into that sweet valley below us. The rivulet 
glancing over its stony bed, the flat-roofed cottages 
covered with gorgeous orange-coloured ears of Indian 
corn, spread out to dry for the winter’s store, the wee 
black mountain cattle climbing about the brown and 
gray rocks, the light-green fern and sombre ilex and 
rhododendron—all combine to make a view of marvellous 
richness and beauty. This for the foreground. In the 
near background is still Dalhousie, then range after 
range of rising hill and upland valley; and finally, shin- 
ing out clearly against the blue sky, are the glorious 
snowy peaks, which now glitter in their intense white- 
ness, but, two hours hence, will seem like magic flames, 
of ruby and violet-coloured, in the light of the even- 
ing sun. The eye wearies with mere extent of view; 
you turn to nearer objects. The lengthening shadows and 
cooler air warn youthatevening is approaching; andnight 
must not be allowed to surprise us in these wild solitudes. 
Up! lect us be going onwards. Now comes a long stone ' 
stair, which takes us down some six hundred fect, then 
over great boulders in the bed of a torrent now dwindled 
to a purling brook, then through swampy malodorous 
rice-fields, till at last, after a descent of 4500 feet in 
twelve miles, we reach a green plain with two or three 
grand solitary trees, under one of which is our little 
tent. This was sent on yesterday on mules, in charge 
of a servant, with a good store of provisions, which we 
are now fain to attack. It is not every one who can 
bear the rapid change of climate which so great a descent 
entails. The heat and heavy trudging has knocked up 
poor E , who comes to our picnic meal looking very 
queer. His only contribution towards the hilarity of 
the evening is in seeing us eat, and he soon retires even 
from a toothsome game pasty. We visit him presently, . 
and find him stretched on a villager’s rough bed, with 
two or three constables fanning the mosquitoes off 
his face; for he is superintendent of police, and can 
command their service on a pinch like this. Over him 
is a thin awning, to protect him from the heavy dew 
which falls in this low valley, and he is lulled to sleep 
by the roar of the river close by, which our timorous 
servant says looks awful. We take a quiet stroll aad 
watch the darkness deepening as the western mountains 
shut daylight out from us. All up and down the course 
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of the river, at elevations varying from 2000 to 8000 feet, 
we see the twinkling lights from many a cottage door, 
and the watch-fires kindled to drive away the bear from 
the juicy fields of Indian corn and sweet potato. The 
lights die out, but the fires are kept up, and ever and 
again the hooting of the watchman comes drifting down 
on the breeze, as he slings his stone against some ranging 
bear. We must turn in now, for the first blush of morn 
on the high hill-top will be our signal for movement. 
Long, then, before it is light in this deep valley, we 
start from a sound sleep, hurry on our clothes, and run 
down to the brink of a wild seething torrent, on which 
weare to embark. There is a delicious scene of excite- 
ment, not unmixed with danger, in the prospect of our 
strange ride. Our fleet is soon ready. P. and his 
wife, E ,and a native servant, each mount their 
conveyance and are pushed off into the dark flood. An 
odd conveyance it is, most uncouth to look at, most 
shaky to sit upon; no trim outrigger, nor even a family 
tub; nota canoe or acoracle, not made of iron or wood; 
but a mere bedstead upon skins. It is made in this 
wise: a deceased buffalo or ox being seized upon, a 
cut is made in the inside of his hind-leg from the 
trunk to the heel, and the leg pulled out. The whole 
body and remaining limbs are then drawn through this 
cut, and the skin pulled over the head till it is free from 
the carcass. The advantage of this plan is that when 
the skin comes to be fastened up for inflation, there is 
no sewing to be done: the apertures for the eyes and 
limbs ‘are merely choked with a cord, and the skin 
becomes an air-tight bag with no further trouble. Two 


such skins are blown out and tied under a light country 
bedstead. On this we each spread a blanket to protect 
us from the spray, which will dash up beneath, and we 
sit down cross-legged. Each conveyance carries only one 
It is accompanied by two men, each holding 


person. 
to it with one hand, while he guides it partly with a 
paddle held in the free hand, and partly by the spiral 
motion of his feet in the water. Every man is sup- 
ported by a similar skin. Now we are off, with a 
“ Bismillah” from the servant. The motion is delicious. 
We bound along, lightly riding on the very top of the 
waves, yet so gently as not to cause uneasiness to the 
most qualmish. It is a pretty sight, as our fleet goes 
on in single file down the stream in the dim morning 
twilight ; Mrs. P--— first, then E ,» next P 
the commodore, and lastly the servant, in an agony of 
fear, clutching his hamper of provender as his only hope 
in this world, and eyeing the foaming waves and 
threatening rocks with tearful recollections of his dark- 
eyed spouse and piccaninny. But presently the first raft 
drifts slowly to shore, the others follow, and we learn 
that at this spot the river is just now too shallow to 
allow of our air-bubbles going over without the risk of 
being pierced and torn by the rocks below. The huge 
ungainly rafts and skins are carried over a sharp little 
*peninsula of excruciating stones, and launched again in 
the stream beyond. We mount, and again sweep along 
with the current. Now the sun strikes on the tips of 
the bold bluffs on our right, which tower above us, hoary 
with gray lichens, and green with pendent ferns peeping 
coyly from every crevice. On the left is a fine sierra of 
trap rock, stretching down from the distant mountains 
to kiss the hurrying stream, which swirls boisterously 
into a little cove at the bottom to give it a cold 
embrace, and tumbles out again more quickly, as if 
ashamed of itself for loitering ever so little. 

On we rush into the ever-increasing daylight, the 
scene changing every moment. We spy on the left 
far above us a natural archway in the rock, through 
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which may be seen the blue sky and blushing fleecy 
clouds of an Indian autumn morning. On the right is 
a fine baronial castle built by the King of Chumba to 
overawe his refractory subjects. Anon we sweep between 
confining rocks, which rise perpendicularly above us 
to the height of hundreds of feet, while the torrent bears 
us dancing through the chasm, still dark in the shades 
of early dawn, unconscious of the sun, which has been 
shedding its warm glories on the hill-tops for the last 
hour. Here, down on the water, which was snow in the 
high mountains two days ago, and is still cold, the 
atmosphere is chilly, and we wrap our goat’s-hair cloaks 
closely round us, and wait again till the gushing, bound- 
ing current brings us, ten minutes later, into an open 
country where a ferry plies across, and a crowd of shiver- 
ing villagers are already waiting for their boat. Here 
we again land, while our attendant Tritons blow lustily 
into one leg of each buffalo-skin to replace the air which 
the use of it has expelled. They tell us that the water 
is very cold, and brandy very warm; they have been 
paddling in the former for a couple of hours, and would 
like some of the latter. Our slender stock of cognac ig 
quickly poured into their open palms, and is sipped up 
very cleverly, without the loss of a drop. Refreshed 
with wine, again we venture on the deep. Passing by 
a rock, we experience for the first time a sense of some 
danger, as our fleet is chased by an unwelcome rival in 
the race—no crocodile or polar bear; only a huge log 
of timber, which was cut the year before last in the 
forests of Barmor, for railway sleepers at Lahore. It 
has drifted down to the present resting-place in two 
annual floods, and while sleeping quietly in a shallow our 
advent has disturbed it, and now it is coming after us 
down a place where the slope in the water is visible, at 
a good fifteen miles an hour, tumbling and rolling in 
clumsy gambols, pursuing us with threats to, knock all 
the breath out of the bodies of the defunct buffaloes that 
are carrying us. The men see the danger, and skilfully 
paddle us away from our ugly neighbour; soon it is 
left behind, and still we swim along. It is now eight 
o’clock; the hills are fading away from our view; the 
sunlight streams over meadow and corn-field; the 
labourer is at work, and goat’s-hair cloaks are no longer 
needed. Umbrellas are unfurled; and E » whose 
headache is not improved by the sunning, puts his head 
into a wet towel; so we creep languidly along. For 
now the region of rapids is passed, and the water has 
no longer the impetus which carried us along an hour 
ago. We pass under the Dalla Hill, where Sir John 
Lawrence in 1846 led the only military expedition in 
which he was ever personally engaged. This was an 
attack upon a rebel named Ram Singh, and the place 
has become memorable from the fact that two officers 
and several British soldiers were killed in the assault. 
Next we reach a sand-bank under Shahpore Fort. It 
is now strewn with logs of timber, and alive with gangs 
of labourers dividing the logs which are to go on from 
those which are to remain and be sawn up on the 
spot. 

We must now disembark. Our agitated servant 
mutters thanks for the safe conclusion of his frightful 
voyage, and hopes again fill his heart that he shall to- 
morrow see the little brown mortal who awaits his 
fatherly embrace. We feel that our thirteen shillings 
apiece has been well spent. It has given us one of the 
most delightful mornings of our lives, and a thirty- 
mile rush down the river in four hours and a half. We 
betake ourselves to the friendly shelter of Shahpore 
Fort, with happy remembrances of our stay at Dalhousie, 
and our journey on skins down the Ravi. 
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IV._SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ISAAC BARROW, D.D. 
With a Memoir, Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. bound in glazed cloth boards. 





RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE. 


By the Rey. Epwarp Garberr, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 





PALESTINE FOR THE YOUNG. 


By the Rev. Anprew A. Bonar, Glasgow. 5s. extra cloth boards. 


* Scripture history and doctrinal and practical instruction were, perhaps, never. combined in a more attractive form than in this 
elegant volume. ‘I'he design is to treat of the features of the Holy Land, and then of its distinct divisions by tribes; and in each of these 
to ninke some striking scene the centre around which to group the instructions conveyed. ‘The illustrations are fifty in number, such as 
Mount Carmel, Plan of the Dead Sea, and Nazareth ;.aud with these in view the writer dwells on the historic events associate: with them. 
Our readers may be assured that any young person begiuning the volume will not willingly leave it till its close.’— Clerical Journal. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers,—The first eight years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
six years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 


each. 


or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 
To Correspondents and Contributors.—No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 


tions. 


sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. 


Crotu Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 


Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 


The 


receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 
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